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later years not kind to children, not interested in his family;
dead to culture, indifferent to society, careless of religion.

William Booth's notes about his father suggest other
qualities. I find, for instance, these disjointed memoranda:

Incident to show his enterprise. The purpose of his life to
get money. Character. Perseverance. Enterprise. Schemes:
Enlisting militia in the large towns. Shipping crockery to Hol-
land. Advice to me against partnership. No scholar. His
schooling very short. Expelled the school because on some
occasion put his schoolmaster to shame by reckoning faster with
his head than he, the schoolmaster, did with his slate. This
capacity was remarkably developed. Religiously blind. Never
remember him in a place of worship. Insisted on our regular
attendance at church. No concern until his last illness.

Elsewhere he says:

He began his acquisitive career when but a child, and in
many ways, and for many years persevered in it, until he suc-
ceeded in getting together a considerable fortune, which he
invested mostly in tenement house property. By this he
reckoned on having done a good thing for his family. When I
was born he was looked upon as a gentleman and was spoken of
by that designation by the people about him. But about the
date of my birth, bad times set in, heavy losses followed one on
the heels of the other, making in early days a season of mortifi-
cation and misery.

There is very much the same difficulty when we come
to his remembrance of his mother. At one moment he
speaks of her in a manner that contradicts the memory of
one who remembers her in his childhood, and would almost
persuade one to think that Mary Booth had been to him
the most gracious, helpful, and perfect mother. In this case,
we think, the contradiction arises not only from William
Booth's natural anxiety, in his most generous moments, to
dwell upon only the good and beautiful side of his mother,
but from his seeing in the Mary Booth of later life the Mary
Booth of his tragic childhood.

It appears to me quite evident that William Booth's child-
hood was unhappy. I think he got no help at all from his
father, and very little encouragement from his mother.
Mary Booth appears to have been absorbed during the whole
of her married life in the anxieties and disasters of her
husband's speculations. She seems to have felt her poverty